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UNCLE BOBS NIECE. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 
Author of ** The Chilcotes,”’ ete. 
——~e—— 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


TILLY was a young person of some im- 
portance in her own small world. The 
people who are in want of money had beeu 
| quick to scent the secret of her fortune, 
and her private charities at this time took 
} a pretty wide range. 

She considered the various appeals 
thrust at her and showered down upon 
her with an anxiety which had been wont 
to rouse Fred Temple’s mirth, and which 
was severe and scrupulous in sifting their 
merits. Some matters of this kind, or it 
4 might be an interview with a dressmaker 
| who tempted her with new patterns, or a 
milliner who came armed with seductions 
+ from Paris, kept her busy for an hour or 
i two after her uncle left her. She was 
} quite eager to fill up every moment of her 
morning, and to leave not a vacant chink in 
her thoughts for the intrusion of her late 
# lover; but she had finished her business, 
such as it was, and was preparing to set 
} out for the new house when Honoria 
| presented herself at the door. 

“Tilly,” she said, “I must come in.” 
And forthwith she came in. “ I have some- 
thing of immense importance to say to 
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She looked behind her at the shut door 
with an air of mystery. 

“The whole boarding-house wanted to 
come with me,” she said. ‘I’ve spoilt 
{ Miss Dicey’s most engrossing chapter with 
{| my refusal, and I believe Mrs. Sherrington 
is making fatal blunders in spelling and 
missing out all the commas at this moment, 
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They all wanted to see how you would 
take it.” 

“ Honoria, I haven’t time for any non- 
sense,” said Tilly, looking and feeling 
annoyed. ‘ Take what?” 

“The story I have to tell you.” 

“Oh, I’d rather not take it at all at 
present. I promised to meet my uncle, 
Your story can wait.” 

“Tt can’t wait.” 

Tilly drew her watch from her belt, and 
laid it on the table. 

I will give you five minutes to tell it,” 
she said, ‘The most important bit of it 
can be easily told in that time, and you 
can give me the boarders’ comments an- 
other day.” 

She looked so resolute that Honoria was 
compelled to abandon mystery. 

“Mr. White sent you a message by me,” 
she said. 

“ Why didn’t he give it to me himself 4” 
said Tilly. 

“ Nothing would have pleased him better, 
poor man ; but the necessity of persuading 
somebody to buy silk, or tea, or whatever 
it is, carried him off, and, since his body 
couldn’t be in two places at once—and his 
spirit is useless for the present purpose— 
he charged me to give you this.” 

Honoria handed a little packet, wrapped 
in brown paper, across the table, and Tilly 
tore it open with an impatient indifference 
that contrasted with Honoria’s solemnity. 
Of a sudden, however, her hands trembled 
and her gaze grew fixed. Within the 
wrapping was a small morocco case, and 
within the case lay the long-lost ring. 
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A hundred conflicting emotions were at f 


work within her as she gazed down at the 
shining brilliants. 

‘Where did he get it?” she asked 
breathlessly. 
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‘ He said ‘George’ brought it.” 

“Who is ‘ George’?” 

Tilly’s voice was hard. 

“¢ George,’” said Honoria, “is, as far as 
T can understand, a spirit who has attached 
himself to Mr. White. Think of our bald 
and rotund friend having anything so 
romantic as a familiar spirit belonging to 
him! If I had one who was able to do 
wonders like this, I shouldn’t go travelling 
about urging people to buy tea and silk. 
I should demand to be made rich in some 
less tedious and humiliating way.” 

‘ Honoria,” said Tilly, who was very 
pale, “I must know more of this. The 
loss of the ring caused a great deal of pain 
and bitterness, which may never be quite 
healed, and if there has been any 
trick % 

Her eyes flashed, and her hands, both of 
them closed round the little box, locked 
themselves tighter. 

‘My dear,” said Honoria urgently, ‘if 
there has been any trickery, it is past your 
finding out or mine. I will tell you how it 
was. Last night, when you were shut up here 
with your uncle, we were all feeling rather 
dull downstairs, when someone proposed 
table-turning by way of entertainment. I 
suppose it was the rare presence of Mr. 
White in the drawing-room that suggested 
it. He was very unwilling at first. You 
know he believes in manifestations and 
mediums, and all that kind of thing, 
though he looks as if he believed in nothing 
but roast beef. The tables were lively 
enough, and oh, Tilly!” Honoria broke off 
to laugh, “you should have seen Mrs. 
Moxon frigidly mincing and skipping after 
that heavy centre table! It seemed as if 
she couldn’t help it, though all the time 
she was shocked at its indecent abandon- 
ment ; 

“ But about the ring?” 

Tilly could not spare even a smile for 
Mrs. Moxon. 

“ Well, Iam coming to that. After we 
had done with the tables, some of us 
wanted to have a séance.” 

‘A séance?” Tilly questioned, groping 
about to discover the bearing of all this on 
her restored trinket. 

“A sort of ‘at home’ at which the guests 
are distinguished invisibles,” said Honoria, 
with a touch of scorn crossing her solemnity. 
‘They are not seen, but heard, like the 
famous Cock Lane Ghost, and it is 
a point with them to be received in the 
dark, We had noséance, however; Mrs. 
Drew didn’t care about it, and neither did 











the Major. I believe they think it wrong ; 
so we fell to thought-reading instead. You 
haven’t come across that worn-out craze ? 
You choose your medium and put him out 
of the room; you all will that he shall 
do a certain thing, he, of course, being 
quite ignorant of what you fix on, and, if 
he is a mesmeric subject, or whatever else 
it is that he has got to be to prove a good 
medium, he will do it. As we had a pride 
in succeeding, if only to convert the Drews, 
we banished Mr. White ; then we willed 
that he should find your ring.” 

“Who suggested that?” Tilly asked 
steadily. 

“T did. We blindfolded him outside 
the door, and I took his hand to lead him 
in. Tilly,” she broke off, ‘‘ you believe that 
I didn’t know where the ring was ?” 

Tilly waved away this question as if it 
were not worth an answer. 

“Well, once we got inside the door, 
there was no question of my leading. It 
was he who led—blindfolded as he was— 
or rather dragged me along; we went 
straight across the room and stopped short 
in front of Mrs. Drew. All the others had 
crowded round to see what would happen. 
He withdrew his hand from mine, and 
groped in front of him—and there before 
our eyes, on Mrs, Drew’s lap, this packet 
was lying.” 

“On Mrs. Drew’s lap!” said Tilly, 
struggling with her amazement, Then 
the ridiculous side struck her, and she 
burst into a peal of laughter, in which 
Honoria joined her. It was such a lame 
and impotent conclusion to an experience 
which had been tragic. To have suffered 
and mourned all for this—it was weak—it 
was impertinent ; it made her trouble, and 
John’s too, into a mockery. 

“Right in the middle of her black satin 
lap,” said Honoria, when they had dried 
their eyes. ‘‘ We saw it before Mr. White 
could feel for it; he couldn’t have put it 
there. Can you remember what the 
packet looked like when you gave it to 
your cousin ?” 

“It was done up in brown paper, and I 
sealed it with my uncle’s seal.” 

“ A seal with his initials ? ” 

“Ta 

Honoria nodded. “That is just how it 
was.” She picked up the torn wrappings 
and pieced them together. ‘I didn’t like 
to disturb you, so I undid the sea], because 
we thought there might be some deception, 
and that would have disappointed you.” 

“‘ How did it get there?” Tilly demanded. 
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“T don’t think ‘ George’ explained that 
part of it,” said Honoria drily. “I sup- 
pose he thought he had done enough. Mr. 
White is in a state of elation, and pride, and 
joy, which almost makes up for his regret 
at not having seen you. He means to ask 
your permission to place the whole story 
before the Psychical Research people.” 

“‘T think he had better wait a little for 
that—there may be a different story to tell. 
Why didn’t you come to me last night ?” 

‘“‘T knew your uncle wasill; and besides, 
I thought it likely enough the ring might 
have disappeared before morning. It gave 
me a bad night, I can tell you! I believe 
I rose every quarter of an hour to see 
whether ‘George’ mightn’t have reclaimed 
it.” 

Tilly looked down at the sparkling hoop. 

“This must be gone into,” she said. 

“T wouldn’t advise that.” Honoria spoke 
strongly. ‘ There’s been too much ado 
already. If Mr. White hadn’t taken him- 
self off, I believe the house would have 
been emptied this morning. As it is, Mrs. 
Moxon is sure to start a little detective 
business on her own account; and you 
know how pleasant that willbe! Nobody 
in the house has slept, and Mrs. Drew looks 
as if she wants comforting.” 

“She doesn’t think——” Tilly began 
quickly. 

“No; she has far too much good sense 
to worry herself with fancying you must 
suspect her, but she shrinks from the whole 
subject. She thinks it’s—irreverent.” 

“Ves,” Tilly said, ‘Tell me again who 
were present.” 

Honoria ran over the names of the 
boarders. 

‘* Not Madame Drave ?” 

She shook her head. ‘You can’t work 
it that way. She was out. I saw her go, 
and I heard her come back when we had 
all gone to our rooms. You can’t make 
anything of it, Tilly, and, as you are leaving 
so soon, I wouldn’s make a fuss if I were 
you. Let Mr. White enjoy his innocent 
triumph ; it clears your cousin, any way, 
since nobody could suspact him of being 
in collusion with ‘ George.’ ” 

She moved to the door, but she turned 
there, 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. 

Tilly looked up as if she were waking 
from a dream. 

“Pm going to my uncle,” she said. She 
gathered up the fragments of paper, and 
slipped them, with the case containing the 
ring, into her pocket. 





She did not mean to accept Honoria’s 
advice, She had a healthy dislike to any- 
thing unexplained, and her mind was not 
undarkened by suspicion; but the first 
thing, as Honoria had pointed out, was to 
be glad on her cousin’s account. Ho must 
be told that very day. Afterwards, she 
would begin herinvestigation. The shaping 
of circumstances hindered the carrying out 
of this part of the programme, however, 
and the loss and recovery of the ring re- 
mained an unsolved mystery. 

Sometimes in later years, in discussing 
it with John Temple—who, as chief sufferer, 
had the deepest interest in the matter—she 
would allow the perplexities of the case to 
overcome her judgement, and would yield 
a kind of shivering half-belief to the super- 
natural agency which rendered everything 
clear to the exultant Mr. White ; but 
John’s soberer sense always forbade this 
solution. 

**You gave me the wrong ring-case,” he 
said, “and the person who appropriated 
the right one was, no doubt, afraid to keep 
it, and took this means of restoriug it un- 
discovered.” 

* And how did it come into Mrs. Drew’s 
possession, and how did Mr. White know 
it was there ? ” 

This, however, belongs to the future; 
for the moment, as Tilly walked quickly 
towards the new home, she was content to 
look at the question as it concerned her 
cousin. Regarded from that point of view it 
was wholly satisfactory ; the ring was found, 
and the most obstinate unbeliever could 
no longer accuse him of having taken it. 


‘She dismissed ‘‘ George” with scorn, and 


occupied herself with rehearsing the meet- 
ing and reconciliation which should take 
place that very afternoon. Her thoughts 
even went out boldly to the time when John 
should take the place in her uncle’s regard 
which Fred had forfeited. 

When she reached the house and 
mounted the steps, she found the door 
open ; somewhere in the neighbourhood a 
clock struck one, and before its vibration 
had died on the air the carpenters and 
painters, with that conscientious regard for 
his meal-hour which the British workman 
observes, trooped past her and dispersed 
themselves upon the pavement. 

The wide hall into which she stepped 
was littered with shavings and scraps of 
gilding ; she glanced into one or two of 
the lower rooms in search of her uncle, 
and she noticed that some of the newly- 
ordered furniture had been sent home by 
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mistake. It struck her amused fancy that 
the chairs and tables, swathed in their 
covering of matting, looked as awkward as 
unexpected and unwelcome guests, who are 
neither invited to sit down nor to remove 
their outer garments. 

Not finding her uncle below, she ran 
lightly up to the great drawing-room. 
The tall windows, without curtain or blind, 
admitted the sunshine without hindrance, 
and it seemed to riot in the blank emptiness 
of the room. She looked across the space 
with half-dazzled eyes, and she wondered 
to see her uncle sitting exposed to the 
unstinted glow; he had carried up one of 
the new chairs, and he sat stooping forward 
a little, as if he were engrossed with some 
passing interest on the street below; his 
pipe, which he had smoked out, lay on the 
sill near his hand. He did not seem to 
hear her light step, and she wondered 
vaguely why he did not turn with his 
unfailing welcome when she called out to 
him: 

‘Here I am, dear, and I have a wonder- 
ful bit of news to tell you.” 

Still he did not turn or move. 

As yet she suffered nothing but a deepen- 
ing wonder that only served to colour her 
gaiety a little, not to quench it. 

* Are you sleeping,” she said, “or are 
you only pretending, to tease me? It is 
real news, and it will make you glad.” 

Still he made no sign, and now, with a 
sudden rush of disquiet and unworded 
dread, she went quickly to his side. She 
bent over him and took his unresisting 
hand ; she chided him gently with lips 
that trembled. «1.5 ; 

“ Wake up, dear, wake,” she said. “It 
is not good for you to sleep in the sun ; it 
will make you ill, Don’t you hear me?” 
she implored ; ‘‘it is Tilly ; look up.” 

Then, with a terror that shook her to 
the very soul, she knelt and looked into 
the bowed face which would never more 
smile into her own. The eyes were wide, 
but they had no loving recognition in them; 
those clear eyes with the cairngorm glow 
were dim now, and sullied like the troubled 
waters of a pool on which Heaven frowns. 
Never more would they light with pleasure 
at sight of his little lass; never more would 
the man’s poor common soul be shaken and 
tossed with shamed perplexities and matters 
too difficult for it ; for in that gay spring 
morning Uncle Bob had kept his tryst 
with Death. 

With a cry of anguish, which rang and 
echoed in the big, empty room, Tilly fell 





forward, her arms flung across the dead 
man’s knees, 


About this time Mr. Behrens, who had 
duly received the message left for him at 
Madame Drave’s establishment, arrived at 
the door of the new house, and, finding it 
ajar, walked in. 

His habitual languor covered a very 
determined mood. Once he had yielded 
his claim out of grace to Miss Burton ; a 
second time he had foregone it out of ne- 
cessity ; on this occasion he could imagine 
no combination of circumstances which could 
shake his resolution. The “ Oil and Her- 
ring Company” was floated, and other 
matters of even larger import were in hand; 
but, for the success of these, that promised 
signature was necessary, and that signature 
he meant to obtain if he had to snatch his 
client from the clutch of death to make it. 
This he said to himself with a smile that 
seemed to promise an easy victory. He 
followed Tilly’s example by glancing first 
into the lower rooms, and then, like her, 
he went upstairs. 

He had not been upstairs three minutes 
when he came down again; but three 
minutes had sufficed for the arrival of 
another visitor. 

As he came downstairs, with a step that 
fell harshly on the silence of the empty 
house, a lady, who had been delicately 
poking the point of her parasol between the 
coverings of the new furniture, came out 
of the dining-room with a prim rustle of 
her skirts over the shavings, and faced 
him. 

“ Good-morning,” said Mrs. Moxon, with 
amiable condescension. ‘ You have been 
looking at the new house? I happened 
to be passing. and glanced in. But ah, 
dear me, all this lavish expenditure will 
not buy birth, or culture, or position !” 

She shook her modestly-bugled head as 
if to give to this truly original sentiment 
the weight of her personal conviction. 

Behrens looked at her with a white face, 
on which a heavy frown had gathered. 

He only uttered one word in reply ; but 
he hurled it at the poor lady as if it 
yielded him some personal relief to shatter 
her. 

It was an expression in the existence of 
which Mrs. Moxon had declined to believe ; 
never in all her decorous life had it as- 
sailed her ears. She fell back before it 
with a frozen, incredulous horror and indig- 
nation agitating her prim face. 

Behrens strode past her uncaring, and 
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went out into the sunlight; but the next 
moment he returned. 

“Go upstairs,” he commanded her. 
“You area woman. If you have any of 
the feelings of one, you have a chance of 
exercising them now. Do you hear me ? 
You are wanted there. Go.” 

And in fear and trembling, with totter- 
ing limbs and a heart that throbbed and 
pulsed as never before in that placid, un- 
emotional bosom, Mrs. Moxon obeyed. 





A LONDON SUBURB. 





IN these days the search for the romance 
of Greater London is heart-breaking work. 
But there is plenty of romance left in the 
Metropolis itself, if we kaow how and 
where to look for it, for there are entire 
neighbourhoods upon which the destroying 
hands of time and man have fallen gently ; 
and even amongst those parts which have 
been transformed out of recognition, there 
are dotted links—historic, legendary, and 
romantic—which serve to bind the present 
to the past. 

But, to create Greater London, the de- 
stroyer has done his work rapidly and 
thoroughly ; co rapidly, that a man may 
easily lose his way in his native village, 
after an absence of a very few years ; so 
thoroughly, that only in the christening 
of streets, is any memory of what was 
kept up. 

Pleasant, old-world villages like Becken- 
ham and Wimbledon have been knocked 
out of shape, and put together again in 
an incongruous fashion; breezy heaths, 
like Putney and Wandsworth, have been 
filched from the people, lacerated by rail- 
way lines, and crowded with jerry-built 
villas ; stretches of woodland, like those at 
Sydenham and at Norwood, have been clean 
swept away ; old churches have given way 
to barn-like monstrosities with pimples, 
called belfries, sticking on their roofs ; lanes 
have developed into main roads, field-paths 
have been blocked up, ancestral trees cut 
down, ponds drained, rivers driven under- 
ground to play the part of sewers, old 
manor-houseg, old inns, old cottages pulled 
down, so that for fifteen miles out of 
London, in more than one direction, one 
may travel through an almost unbroken 
avenue of houses. 

Yet, occasionally we find our romance 
where it might be least looked for, and 
Blackheath is a case in point; for around 
no place, perhaps, so near London, does so 





much romance hang, and no placa pro- 
bably, except Dulwich, retains, in such a 
comparatively unaltered degree, its old 
features. 

The creating-destroyer has run_ his 
parallels up to the very foot of the hill, on 
the top of which is our grand old heath ; 
but there he has stopped—not, however, 
without many a persistent effort to push on. 

Blackheath village still has an old-world 
air about it in spite of its bustle and ani- 
mation, and away westwards we are in a 
land of grand, old-fashioned, brown-brick 
houses, with white-bound windows, built 
in a solid, respectable style, liberally sup- 
plied with gardens, in addition to the 
breezy stretch of crisp, short grass which 
stretches in front of them as far as Green- 
wich Park Wall. 

When we descend to Lewisham, or get 
away behind the Green Man, or Saint 
Germain’s Terrace, we are in villa-land ; 
but Blackheath itself is intact, save at one 
spot in its very centre, where Talbot 
Villas deform the panorama. 

In spite of holiday-makers, and donkeys, 
and hordes of * young barbarians at play,” 
there is a wonderful romance about this 
old green London lung, which at certain 
seasons well merits its name of Black, or 
Bleak Heath. The very configuration of 
the ground courts enquiry ; all these ridges 
and depressions and mounds are, doubdt- 
less, receptacles of buried history ; and the 
pick and shovel of the judicious explorer, 
we feel sure, would bring to light many a 
strange relic of the old days. We have 
seen youngsters scrambling for a touch- 
down at football by a bank which we 
could say positively had been the vallum 
of a fortification ; we have heard an 
enthusiastic old golf-player heap male- 
dictions on an old camp fosse, in which 
his ball, at a critical moment, had lodged ; 
and we have beheld school-fights in Green- 
wich Park, for the possession of a tree- 
crowned mound, which probably hides the 
skeleton of some old mail-clad warrior, 
buried there with his arms, and his charger, 
and perhaps a favourite henchman or two. 

At any rate, the mound named after 
Jack Cade—for many years # carpet-beat- 
ing “pitch,” but now neatly planted and 
railed in—is a barrow or a tumulus, and 
old Watling Street runs straight across 
the heath in the direction of Shootey’s Hill. 

It is worth standing for a few minutes 
on a bright, quiet morning, when the heath 
is almost deserted, and try to picture the 
various scenes enacted here in history. We 
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may be quite sure that if the Britons made 
a fight anywhere for their town on the 
Thames against the Romans coming up 
along Watling Street, it would be here, 
and possibly the twisted and contorted 
ground may tell of their entrenchments 
captured and remade by their conquerors. 
We know that it was here that the address 
and presence of mind of Richard the Second 
and his Queen prevented London from 
being invaded and sacked by Wat Tyler 
and his Kentish men ; and that it was from 
the mound above alluded to that Jack Cade 
addressed his mob ; here Henry the Fifth 
was received after Agincourt by the au- 
thorities of London; here the battle was 
fought which crushed Flammock’s re- 
bellion in 1519; here Henry the Eighth 
met Anne of Cleves ; and here the citizens of 
London and Monk’s army greeted Charles 
the Second on Royal Oak Day, 1660. 
Royalty and Blackheath, indeed, must 
always have been very closely associated 
together. Edward the Fourth, who created 
Royal Greenwich, must have known it. 
To Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, 
Mary and Elizabeth, all born at Green- 
wich, it must have been familiar, if only as 
lying across the road to Eltham. Catharine 
of Arragon, Anne of Cleves, and Anne 
Boleyn, James the First, Charles the 
Second, James the Second, William the 
Third and Mary, must all from their 
Greenwich Palace have penetrated, upon 
hunting expeditions and other occasions, to 
the dark plateau of furze and morass 
which came up to the boundaries of the 
Royal demesne. 

When Eltham Palace was a favourite 
Royal residence, we can readily under- 
stand that Henry the Third, Edward the 
Second, Edward the Third, Richard the 
Second, Henry the Fourth, Henry the Fifth, 
Henry the Seventh, and James the First— 
who all lived there—preferred the journey 
to London by water from Greenwich to the 
terrible toiling along the old track which 
was called the London Road. 

Peter the Great must have often gone to 
Blackheath from Deptford, and we may be 
sure that Sir Adam Newton, the strict 
tutor of James the First’s darling son, 
Prince Henry, often took him for a con- 
stitutional, from Charlton House, over wild 
Blackheath. 

But interesting as Blackheath itself is, 
from its historical associations, it is rather 
by the light of the relics which have come 
down to us of social life, that we are drawn 
to it. 





Of course, as being a weird, lonely spot 
on one of the most frequented high-roads 
in the country, Blackheath was a happy 
hunting - ground for those miserable, 
cowardly rascals categorised by an ignorant 
later age as ‘‘ gentlemen of the road.” 

The old Green Man Inn—alas! trans- 
formed of late years, in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, into a palatial gin-shop— 
was & famous house of call both for high- 
waymen and their victims. There are 
many of us yet, without doubt, by no 
means in the sere and yellow leaf of life, 
who can recall the ancient hostelry, pre- 
sided over by the two old maiden ladies 
who seemed immortal, with its dark old 
rooms and its pleasant garden, and the low- 
ceilinged bar, with its glass case of ancient 
china and curious silver. Here the Dover 
down coaches, which generally started from 
one of the old Borough inns, changed 
horses, and here travellers of distinction, 
who wished to appear in clean and fine 
array in the capital, generally broke their 
townward journey, although the Brick- 
layers’ Arms, in the Old Kent Road—if 
we may judge by the list of distinguished 
patrons which hangs, or hung, in its bar— 
must have been a close rival. Hence it 
may be imagined that, if news of wealth 
on the road was to be obtained by bribery 
or cajolery, it would be at the Green 
Man. 

Two other famous houses patronised by 
these gentlemen, were the little inn which 
stood where now stands the Sun in the 
Sands public-house, on the Shooter’s Hill 
road, and the Brockley Jack. 

The latter presents the same appearance 
which it must have presented to the high- 
waymen of past years, who, with Bow 
Street at their heels, made a straight cut 
across country from Blackheath by way of 
Lewisham and Lady Well, and found a 
ready shelter in the depths of the old inn. 
The “Jack,” of course, means the two- 
handled. leather bottel of old times, and 
has nothing to do with the green-painted 
piece of whale’s jaw which hangs from the 
elm in front of the inn, and which is said 
to have been placed there by a former 
landlord who made his “ pile” in the North 
Seas, 

The fields behind the Brockley Jack, 
now cut into by the Brighton Railway, 
were once famous for duels and _ prize- 
fights ; and the story is still told of the 
dire combat between a Captain Turnbull, 
recruiting in these parts, and a Brockley 
waggoner, who resented the Captain’s 
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attentions to his sweetheart, the pretty bar- 
maid of the Jack. To accommodate the 
rustic, the battle was with fists, and the wag- 
goner dealt the Captain such a blow behind 
the ear that he fell dead. On another oc- 
casion two merchant skippers from Green- 
wich fought with swords until each trans- 
fixed the other. 

Riverside smugglers also found the Jack 
a convenient depdi for their goods, and 
within the memory of man, by a little 
extra payment, a bottle might have been 
had of extra-fine liquor which had never 
paid duty, and which had been “ left till 
called for,” by enterprising merchants who 
never lived to call for it. 

But to return to Blackheath. 

At the Deptford corner of Greenwich 
Park, a cluster of fine old houses carries us 
back to past days. At Brunswick House 
lived Lord Chesterfield, who gave his name 
to the quiet shady walk under the Park 
wall; here, also, the unhappy consort of 
the “first gentleman in Europe,” Queen 
Caroline, lived in retirement ; and in our 
own time, Prince Arthur, now Duke of 
Connaught, stayed atithe Ranger's House 
with his tutor. 

Between this corner and the gravel-pit 
surmounted by the guns, are the most 
remarkable of those irregularities of the 
ground, which lead us to think that all this 
part of the heath must have been en- 
trenched in olden times. There are some 
fine old houses standing about here, but 
we cannot learn if they have historical 
associations. In Eliot Place—another re- 
tired terrace of old Blackheath houses— 
was the famous private school of the 
Reverend Cowley Powles, the schoolfellow 
and life-friend of Charles Kingsley; and 
we give upon hearsay the tradition, that 
the patch of heath in front of Eliot Place, 
and for many years tacitly recognised as the 
school playing-field, was, in the early part 
of the century, a favourite duelling-ground. 

Crossing the heath by Blackheath Vale— 
a colony of houses congregated in an old 
gravel-pit—by the Princess of Wales Inn, 
and the three splendid houses which form 
South Row, we reach a quiet corner of 
Blackheath, known as the Paragon—a 
crescent of old-fashioned houses, which 
remind one of Bath, faced by a level bit of 
ground, once the ground of the famous 
Blackheath Paragon Cricket Club, now 
succeeded by the Morden. From this 
corner we get to tranquil, peaceful Morden 
College, a typical haven of rest for old 
commercial gladiators, surrounded by 





pleasant gardens, and commanding views 
over the fields to Eltham. The fields, we 
believe, are gradually being encroached 
upon by the omnivorous builder; but a few 
years ago they were quiet and remote 
enough to be fifty miles from London. 
The lane bordering them became suddenly 
notorious some years back, from being the 
scene of what was known as the Eltham 
murder; and we remember that at the time 
the sensation was so great, that for many 
hundred yards on each side of the fatal 
spot, the hedge was rooted up and carried 
away by relic-hunters. Kidbrooke Lane, as 
it is called, joins the Eltham road at Well 
Hall, of which the outhouses have every 
appearance of having been fortified in old 
days. There is still a moat round part of 
the house, and a late owner informed us 
that a subterranean passage was discovered 
some years back, connecting Well Hall 
with the old Royal Palace at Eltham. 

Eltham is a pretty and pleasant place 
itself, but to the romance-huuter, its 
interest is centred in that one ivy-covered 
ruin, which is the only relic of once famous 
Eltham Palace. The approach by the 
bridge leading over what once was the 
Palace moat is charming, and the peep 
through the lodge gate of the remains and 
the grand old Tudor house to which they 
are attached, is well worthy of a page ina 
sketch-book. 

As we stand in this old banquetting-hall, 
saved from sharing the fate of the rest 
of the Palace, by the mere chance that it 
promised to make a good barn, and as such 
was used for more than a century. It is 
difficult to realise that it has been intimately 
associated with the social life of twelve of 
our sovereigns, beginning with Henry the 
Third and ending with James the First ; 
that, where nineteenth-century lads and 
lasses now play tennis, Richard the Second, 
Henry the Fourth, and Henry the Eighth 
kept Christmas ; John of France, captured 
at Poictiers, was feasted by Edward the 
Third; and the children of Henry the 
Seventh romped. 

Careful observation of the fields stretch- 
ing in the direction of the railway shows 
what are evidently the party-walls of 
ancient buildings, and from the extent of 
ground covered by these, we can almost 
understand that, when Richard the Second 
kept court here, his attendant army of 
guests, and lords, and retainers, and 
domestics numbered ten thousand men 
and women, according to the declaration of 
Holinshed. 
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Eltham Palace, a sermon in stones on 
the text, “sic transit gloria mundi,” re- 
minds us of three othe: not very distant 
Palaces, whose fall from high estate to 
comparative insignificance has been equally 
remarkable—that at Croydon, that at Char- 
ing near Ashford, and that at Otford near 
Sevenoaks. 

* Long, lazy, lousy Lewisham,” as Queen 
Bess is said to have described a village 
which would not turn out on a cold, dark 
winter's morning to greet Her Majesty, 
who happened to pass through it, retains 
very few of its old features. The Old 
White Hart Inn—said to have been the 
oldest inn in Kent—has quite recently 
been robbed of its primitive gables and 
projecting windows, and turned into a 
“pub.” Colfe’s Grammar School, on Eliot 
Hill; the old Alms Houses, near the 
church, with the line of old houses ad- 
joining them, remain. All the rest is new 
villa and modern shop. 

Till recently, the fields behind the houses 
running to the classic Ravensbourne river 
were pleasant retreats after the noise and 
bustle of a high-road, which has been noisy 
and busy ever since the time when Dudley, 
Lord North, discovered the cflicacy of the 
Tunbridge Wells. But they are doomed ; in- 
deed, they are parcelled out and built upon 
to a great extent, and Lewisham must go 
to Blackheath for its fresh air. 

Exception may be taken to the invest- 
ment of the poor little Ravensbourne stream 
with any importance whatever, much more 
for terming it classic. But does it not rise 
under the wall of Czesa1’s mighty camp at 
Keston, its existence, so says a local tra- 
dition, being manifested to the weary and 
thirsting legionaries by the flight of a raven? 
And does not Lewisham know fully to its 
cost how, in rainy weather, the streamlet 
can assume the size and force of a rag- 
ing river, and Jay broad acres under its 
waters ? 

But the very fact that Lewisham, and 
Lee, and Deptford folk make Blackheath 
their playground, and that it has become 
a recognised lung of London, drives the 
old Blackheath resident off the heath to 
seek his diversion elsewhere. On a Satur- 
day afternoon in the cricket or football 
season, when every square foot of level 
ground is appropriated, it is much to be 
doubted if five per cent. of the players and 
cnlookers belong to Blackheath. Hence 
the famous Blackheath Football Club have 
transported their red and black flags a 
couple of miles off, to the Rectcry Field 





at Charlton ; and, although the beauty and 
fashion of Blackheath love the quaint 
village exceedingly, nursemaids are often 
warned not to air their charges on the 
plebeian heath, but to take them to the 
calmer and more sedate atmosphere of the 
Park; for, since the abolition of Green- 
wich Fair, the Park has sobered in aspect, 
and even on Bank Holidays is by no means 
so crowded as it used to be. 

Of Greenwich Park, with its innumer- 
able associations, it is hardly necessary to 
say much, for there is nothing new to be 
said about it. It remains unparalleled, 
near London, as a noble breathing space, 
and as a specimen of sylvan scenery ; and, 
if we are inclined to ask by whose authority 
so much of it on the Chesterfield Walk 
side has been snatched away and walled off 
for private use, we soon forget our resent. 
ment in the enjoyment of the remainder. 

A gate on the north-east side, or, to be 
clearer, in the right-hand Park wall as we 
face the Hospital and the river, takes us to 
Vanbrugh Castle, a fantastic edifice built 
by that ponderous architect. 

Here a sad shock awaits the lover of 
old Blackheath. Where formerly there 
stretched the undulating beauty of West- 
combe Park, the building fiend has pene- 
trated, and one of those pretty sylvan bits, 
which made the old Charlton Road so at- 
tractive, has gone the way of so much that 
served to win for the suburbs of London 
the fame of being the prettiest suburbs in 
Earope. 

Charlton House is, of course, the local 
“lion,” and, as seen from the road, presents 
the ideal picture of one of those ancient 
halls of Kent, so famous in legend and 
history, ranking, as it fitly does, with 
Knowle, Cobham, Penshurst, and Hever. 
Historically it is chiefly associated with 
the residence of Prince Henry, the eldest 
son of James the First, a promising Prince 
and a popular darling, who was cut off at 
the early age of eighteen. The house, we 
believe, is not shown, but the grounds are 
frequently thrown open on public occasions, 
such as bazaars, athletic sports, and 
volunteer field-days; and, rambling beneath 
the stately trees which are the grand 
feature of the domain, one can hardly 
realise that one is within a twenty minutes’ 
railway journey of the metropolis, and 
that for miles around stretches an almost 
unbroken brick-and-mortar world. Old 
Charlton Church is picturesquely placed on 
a hill, overlooking wooded slopes and the 
river; but, although its time-softened red 
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brick blends harmoniously with the foliage 
about, and makes it a pretty subject for a 
sketch, there is little of interest within. 

Charlton Fair, a relic of the historic 
Horn Fair, was, until within twenty years 
ago, a rowdy institution of the wildest 
character, and there are many who may 
remember that not the least turbulent 
spirits of the Saturnalia were the detach- 
ments of athletic young gentlemen from 
the adjacent “Shop” at Woolwich and 
the various cramming establishments about 
it, who made it an annual point of honour 
to practise their prowess on the cockney 
roughs of the fair. The fair, however, is 
a thing of the past, and Old Charlton 
village jogs quietly through the year, with- 
out much to break the monotony. 

To bid farewell to Blackheath, without 
some allusion to its fame as an athletic 
centre, would be to leave a duty half- 
performed. 

If we wished to impress our old friend, 
the “intelligent foreigner,’ with practical 
proof that Young England—and for the 
matter of that, Veteran England, of to-day 
—is in no way physically degenerate, we 
would ask him to accompany us to Black- 
heath on a Saturday afternoon, at no matter 
what season of the year. 

The scene on a fine summer afternoon, 
when in every nook and corner, on every 
twenty-two yards patch approximately level, 
white-clad cricketers of all ages, and of all 
classes, areengaged in the grand old national 
game, is one not easily to be forgotten, 
for twenty or thirty clubs play on Black- 
heath, whilst every one of the many 
schools of the neighbourhood sends _ its 
quota, 

In bstween the cricket-pitches wind the 
red-coated members of the Royal Black- 
heath Golf Club, an institution founded, we 
believe. by King James the First, claiming 
the seniority of all clubs in England, in 
which country for many years it was the 
only Golf Club, and not far from being the 
most ancient in Britain. The enthusiasm 
of a golfer can only be appreciated by a 
player; but the veriest outsider who sneers 
at the notion of walking many miles, hit- 
ting and coaxing hard balls into small 
holes, admits that there must be a hidden 
charm in a pastime, which takes middle- 
aged and white-haired men out in all 
weathers, at all hours of daylight, at any 
season of the year. 

But perhaps it is for football that Black- 
heath is most famous, and Blackheath is so 
Conservative in its football notions, that 





out of the sixty or seventy matches played 
there every winter Saturday afternoon, 
hardly half-a-dozen are played according 
to the Association code. 

But Blackheath football has undergone a 
wondrous change within the last twenty 
years. The old game, as we remember it, 
when ‘hacking” and tripping were in 
vogue, often degenerated into a free fight, 
during which the main object of the game, 
the driving of the ball over the cross-bar, 
was entirely lost sight of. When tworival 
‘‘crammers,” or two rival schools, met in 
those days, our intelligent visitor from over 
the water might well have been pardoned 
for describing young Englishmen as rank 
barbarians. On one occasion, we re- 
member, Blackheath village was almost in 
a state of siege for several hours, owing to 
the passions of the partisans of two rival 
army-tutor establishments culminating in 
a fight, to which Town and Gown as 
Oxford was child’s play. 

Now, however, the game as played a’ 
Blackheath requires a great deal more 
than mere brute strength and animal 
courage, and those who have witnessed a 
crack match in the Rectory Field—say 
Blackheath against Richmond, or Bradford, 
or the London Scottish—are generally 
converted from whatever prejudices they 
may have brought with them, and go away 
anticipating the next encounter with 
pleasure. 

La Crosse is also played to some extent ; 
paper-chasing is very popalar; and an 
occasional game of hockey may be seen ; 
but itis by its football and its golf that 
Biackheath is best known. 


A WIFE, AND A FRIEND. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IIL 
MURIEL stood one evening at the win- 
dow lighting the Jamps. There had been 
a long frost, but it had broken now, and 
the day had been damp and cloudy. Max, 
coming in from the farm, stood at the door 
watching her. She had not seen him, 
and there was a sad, hopeless look on her 
face, which went to his heart like a child’s 
cry. He remembered, for the first time, 
that he had seen her look like that when 
sleeping, or when he had caught her face 
off guard during his illness. 
Was it possible that she suffered? Was 
her fault a burden and a shame to her? 
Oh, if that were so, would it not be pos- 
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sible that, between them, they might out- 
live it? If it were so, he had failed in 
his duty to her. She had been suffering, 
and he had held aloof; she had been in 
trouble, and he had not helped her. For 
the first time in her presence he felt it 
possible to speak. 

Muriel turned from the lamp and drew 
down all the blinds but one. 

*T don’t want the beacon to-night, 
Muriel,” he said, ‘I am home already.” 

She turned to him brightly, with her 
old smile; but somehow Max had liked 
the sad look better. 

“T am so glad you are home early, we 
can have a cosy talk before dinner. You 
won’t mind dinner being a little late, to- 
night? Mr. May is coming. We had 
better leave the beacon for him.” 

Max hated Philip May’s visits. He 
saw the effort it cost his old friend to sit 
at the table of a man he believed to have 
wronged him so deeply ; and seemed him- 
self to feel all the pain of the struggle. He 
knew that he was forgiven—for Muriel’s 
sake—and was as bitterly humiliated by 
the forgiveness as if he had stood in need 
of it. Then he saw that Muriel feared the 
man to whom she had lied—and that hurt 
him most of all. It seemed to him, when 
they were together, that he bore the shame 
of all three. 

He only asked carelessly why May need 
be late. 

**He has been to Oxford, and could not 
reach Denham station till 6.30,” Muriel 
said, ‘‘ but he has promised to ride across 
the fields, over the wooden bridge, so as 
not to keep us waiting a moment longer 
than he can help.” 

“He can’t do that,” said Max. “I 
locked the gate leading off Denham Road 
to the field path this morning, when I 
went through, because the bridge was not 
safe; the floating ice on the river has all 
but broken it down, It was all I could do 
to get over safely, so I locked the gate, 
lest anyone should chance to come through 
our fields. May will have to come by the 
road.” 

“The bridge not safe!” cried Muriel. 
“Oh, Max ; and Philip was so anxious not 
to keep us waiting, that I let him take 
my key.” 

“Then I must go and meet him. The 
bridge would scarcely bear me this morn- 
ing, it is not likely to bear him and his 
horse to-night.” 

“Don’t go out again in such weather : 
send one of the men.” 





“They have gone home; besides, I 
couldn’t send the poor fellows out, after 
a day’s work,” 

“ But you are not well enough to go out 
in the cold.” 

“Poor old Phil wiil be drowned if I 
don’t.” 

By this time he had reached the hall- 
door, and she had followed him. He 
turned back to kiss her, and then hurried 
out, 

“Max, I don’t want you to go,” she 
called after him; “come back soon to me, 
darling.” 

The words followed him down the damp 
road ; he turned for one last look as she 
stood in the doorway, and then hurried 
down the road. 

The short cut from Denham main road 
lay straight through the fields, then along 
by the side of the river for some hundred 
yards, then, turning sharply, went over the 
bridge, and from thence straight towards 
the light in Muriel’s window. Crossing 
the bridge being out of the question, Max 
intended, when he reached it, to leave the 
path and station himself in the field by 
the river, opposite that part of the path 
which lay along the further bank; from 
thence he could shout a warning to his 
friend. 

He hurried across the fields, breathless 
and anxious, but full of a new hope. 
Muriel’s parting words rang like the re- 
frain of a song in his ears, Muriel’s 
sadness was an augury of hope. 

He neared the bridge; but, when he 
was about to turn off into the fields, he saw 
he was too late, for there was May, riding 
rapidly along the path beside the river ; 
he would turn the corner on to the bridge 
before Max could stop him, There was 
no chance of warning him except by the 
bridge. Max got almost half across it, but 
the middle part had been entirely carried 
away since the morning. He held on to 
a rail and shouted. He was just in time, 
for he heard Philip’s horse splash through 
the mud at the corner, and he shouted 
again with all his strength : 

“Back! Back, I say, Phil! 
to cross. The bridge is broken.” 

And he threw up his arms to startle the 
horse, lest Philip should not have time to 
stop it. 

Max saw the horse rear and start back. 
He saw that Philip had sprung to the ground 
and was safe, Then the slippery board 
on which he stood seemed to glide from 
under his feet. He clutched at the rail, 
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and heard it break. He tried to seize 
something—anything to save himself, and 
his hands only held the cold water. Some- 
thing seemed to strike his head and blind 
him. ‘Max, I don’t want you to go. 
Come back soon to me, darling.” The 
words sounded in his ears through the 
darkness, and blindness, and strange, 
numb pain, so that he did not hear the 
rushing of the waters as they closed over 
him, 

“* Max, I don’t want you to go. Come 
back soon to me, darling.” 

There was an awful stillness in the room, 
the air was filled with the heavy scent of 
hothouse flowers, the blinds were drawn, 
and the cold January sunlight shone dully 
through them, just touching with pale 
light the sharp outlines of the long, still 
figure that lay, covered with a white sheet, 
on the bed. 

‘Max, I don’t want you to go. 
back soon to me, darling.” 

The words broke through the silence, 
and darkness, and heavy shadows. Did 
he hear them, or speak them, or were they 
but a memory? Everything was still and 
dim, and Max fancied those words the 
last thought of life, as he sank in the 
river, 

But no, the dark shadows were lifting, 
and slowly Max began to realise that he 
was returning to life, not leaving it. He 
tried to raise his hands, as they lay crossed 
on his breast, but could not. He opened 
his eyes for a second, but found his face 
was covered. Then he understood what 
had happened, and where he was, and 
knew that his friends had thought him 
dead. 

He knew this, but only dimly ; not with 
fear or horror, but with dreamy wonder. 
Presently, of course, someone would come 
into the room, and he would speak, and 
they would lift the handkerchief from his 
face, and take his hands and lift him up 
from out the darkness and the shadow of 
death. 

He tried to cry out, that he might know 
if he had strength to make himself heard ; 
but his voice sounded so weak, and strange, 
and far off, that he could not tell whether 
that, too, were not a memory. 

Then he heard other sounds, indistinct 
at first, then more clearly, footsteps, and 
Voices, and the sound of weeping, and he 
prayed for more strength, because Muriel 
was weeping for him, and he had no voice 
to tell her he was alive. 


Come 





She was speaking. 

“Philip, you are not angry with him 
now 3” 

And Philip answered : ‘ Heaven forbid, 
when he lies there in my stead, and when 
I have found my friend again, who was 
lost beyond all hope!” 

‘But he is dead—dead !” she sobbed. 

“T can understand this,” went on Philip, 
“this is in keeping. I think he is satisfied 
with himself, now. He wronged you, and 
me, Muriel, and he wronged himself most 
of all; but he has atoned to all three, now 
—to me, for he died for me; to you, for 
he has freed you; and to himself, for he 
has washed out the one stain on his 
honour. We all three can say, ‘It is well.’ 
Far better that he should lie there, than 
live—fearing to meet my eyes, or touch 
your hand.” 

‘‘Speak well of him. I want to hear 
you speak well of him. Say you feel no 
bitterness against him, now.” 

“T can speak well of him, for I have 
felt no bitterness against him these many 
days. You know what I felt and said, at 
first ; but afterwards, Muriel, did not you, 
his wife, see? The shame of that treachery 
was breaking his heart.” 

Muriel gave a little cry, and Philip 
went on: 

‘When I remembered all the years of 
his true, noble life, and our long friend- 
ship, with never a cloud or a doubt, I 
thought, that if his falseness had wounded 
me, it had killed him, for he could never be 
the Max Simmond he and I had known, 
any more—and he knew it, too.” 


Let her speak now ; here in the presence 
of her dead husband let her speak, and 
say the falsehood was hers, not his; and 
that she—she only—in her childish vanity 
which could not bear to be blamed, in her 
miserable, cowardly fear of deserved re- 
proaches, had slandered the noblest hus- 
band, the truest friend, that ever lived. 

She only sobbed out his name, and 
broke again into wild weeping ; and Philip 
spoke again : 

“ But you and I belong to each other, 
Muriel ; nothing can change that. It is 
no wrong to him, it is part of his atone- 
ment, that we should say so here—and 
now.” 

“Philip! Philip! Not now—not now.” 

“ Yes, now. Between you and me, who 
know the story, there must be no deceit ; 
but because no one else must ever know 
it, no form, no obzervance respect for his 
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memory requires, shall be forgotten. I will 
go away for a year; when I return I shall 
find you waiting for me. No matter how 
he won you, you have been his wife; be 
his widow for that time, and, till the end 
of that time, I will not so much as touch 
your hand—for his sake.” 

Let her speak now, and he would answer 
her. Yes, let her speak while he could 
answer her. At first, as he had heard 
Philip’s words, the effort had not been to 
utter, but to hold back that faint cry, the 
breathing of which would have been life ; 
but now he was falling back into the 
abyss, the heavy sleep was laying hold on 
him again, the darkness and clouds were 
closing round him. Let her speak while 
he could yet hear; let her speak, if not 
for truth’s sake and for justice, in very 
pity of the great love he had borne her. 

He heard her sobs more and more 
faintly, he felt his weak hold on life un- 
loosing. Then Philip said: 

** Will you leave me alone with him?” 

And in the silence and darkness he felt 
Philip had drawn nearer, and had lifted 
the covering from his face. The shadows 
were very close to him now ; but Max knew 
that bis old friend had kissed him before 
he died. 

But at the very gates of the other world 
Muriel’s voice called him back — strong, 
and clear, and passionate : 

“T have come back to tell you the truth, 
Philip May. Heaven knows, I have been 
false enough to you, but never yet to him. 
I never loved you. When I was engaged 
to you I did not know what love was; but 
when I met Max I knew. When you left 
me in anger I was giad to be free, for I 
knew Max loved me. He may have been 
false ‘to you, but only I can know how 
true he has been to me, and how for- 
giving, for I was so afraid he would despise 
me, or perhaps refuse to marry a woman 
who had deserted his friend, that I told him 
I had never been engaged to you; he for- 
gave that, though he must have known it 
was a falsehood. When he withheld the 
letter x 

* But, Muriel, I gave you the letter.” 

The words came faint, but distinct, from 
beneath the white covering. With a cry 
of fearful delight Muriel and Philip sprang 
forward, and for a few moments all was 
confusion aud amaze. And when help 
was brought and restoratives applied, and 
the terrible bruise—made by the falling 
wood of the bridge—which had caused the 
long stupor, had been found‘under his hair, 








he and they began to understand what had 
happened. He lay there, with Philip May 
on one sice of him, giving him brandy, 
and Muriel on the other, with his head on 
her breast, begging him to wait a little 
before he asked questions, and only to 
think how much they both loved him, and 
how glad they were to have him back 
again ; and he protested feebly, that he 
must speak now, for this was more than 
life to him. If she loved him, why did 
she make Philip think he had not given 
her the letter? For he did give it to her. 

She told him, soothingly, not to think 
about it. It was past now, and Philip had 
forgiven him, and she was glad of what he 
had done. 

Then he begged her, piteously, to make 
him understand, for he was very tired, and 
confused, and could not remember well ; 
but, truly, he thought he had given her 
the letter. 

She made a gesture of entreaty to Philip 
to leave them, while she reminded him ; 
but Philip refused, and stayed, leaning 
against the wall. 

Muriel bent down till her lips were close 
to her husband’s ear, and said softly: “In 
the letter Philip May wrote to me, he 
asked my forgiveness for a quarrel, and 
begged me to keep my promise to him. 
In the letter you saw me burn there was 
nothing but the one word, ‘ Good-bye.’” 

‘Great Heaven! Max—Muriel,” cried 
Philip, ‘we have all been breaking our 
hearts for a mistake; and I am to blame. 
I wrote that ‘Good-bye’ first; then, when 
I got over my anger, I wrote, as I said, 
begging forgiveness. I must have given 
you the wrong letter, Max, and you did 
deliver it.” 

“ Ah, yes!” said Muriel ; “and I let you 
think he had given me no letter, because, 
when I heard your story, I thought he had 
forged that which he did give me.” 

Her voice sounded strange and bitter. 
She stood apart from them both — her 
hands clasped tightly together, her face 
white and ashamed. 

Max began, with a painful effort, to tell 
them what he had heard, and what he had 
thought since; but, at the first word or 
two, Muriel stopped him, saying he must 
not tire himself. 

‘‘T have misjudged you, Max, old friend,” 
said Philip ; ‘‘and caused you both terrible 
misery. Will you forgive me? And then 
we will ask Muriel to forgive us.” 

Max took his friend’s hand, and turned 
his eyes eagerly to his wife. 
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“ Muriel, I have thought so ill of you.” 

Muriel came forward ; her voice was sad 
and grave, but her face resolute. 

“No,” she said; “let no one be blamed 
but me, for I have caused all this. Max, 
if I had been as true a woman as you are 
a true man, you would never have doubted 
me; but your own instinct of truth felt 
the want of truth in me. And, if it had 
not been for my falseness, I should have 
recognised your truth, and should have 
known that there must be some terrible 
mistake. Max, all my life long I have 
been false in little things. I have so hated 
discomfort and trouble, and I so longed 
for everyone to thirk well of me, and 
praise me, that I did not think it very 
wicked to avoid what distressed me, or to 
gain what I desired—to make life pleasant 
—by little, easy falsehoods. Max, that 
night Philip came here first, you tried to 
make me speak, and I would not, not 
knowing what you had heard. I supposed 
you were only thinking of my old engage- 
ment to Philip—you see, from what Philip 
had told me, I supposed you knew of it— 
and I thought I would rather coax you into 
forgetting it, than have any trouble about 
it. If I had but spoken then, or, better 
still, if I had but told the truth at first! 
Even that lie I told to shield you was a 
sin, and has helped to bring about this. But, 
oh! Max, if I have been weak in all else, 
I have been strong in this—that I have 
loved you. If you believe no other good 
of me, believe that. And yet, perhaps, if 
you were to forgive me, if you were still 
to be gentle and patient with me, and help 
me, who can tell, but by Heaven’s grace I 
might so mend my poor, pitiful, cowardly 
nature, that some day I should be worthy 
of you, and you could love me again ?” 

She had begun to speak standing far 
off, tearless and despairing. She ended 
sobbing on her knees beside him. Max 
stretched out his arms and drew her close 
to his heart. 

Philip turned silently away, leaving the 
husband and wife alone together. 

“Tt is best as it is,” he said. ‘I had 
lost her long ago; and I have my friend 
still.” 





A COUNTRY PITCH. 





“Aun! things ain’t what they was!” 
and thus having accounted for what a 
cocoa-nut “pitch” proprietor called the 
“badness of business,” the showman patted, 





with much artistic care, the pillow of the 
carefully-adjusted arrangement which was 
said to indicate upon the dial the exact 
weight you struck, drew forth his short 
pipe, solemnly filled it, and, having taken 
another disgusted survey of the surround- 
ings, and made several unsuccessful efforts 
to induce the bystanders to patronise him, 
lit up and puffed away. 

The scene was the outskirts of a small 
town in the heart of Dorset; the time, 
evening. All day long the rain had been 
falling steadily, abating just sufficiently 
between five and six o’clock for the show- 
man to cherish the hope that, after all, a 
little business might be done. The show, 
which contained a couple of dwarfs and 
the tallest woman ever exhibited in Eng- 
land, and to which one shooting-gallery, 
one boxing-saloon, a couple of gingerbread 
stalls, the aforesaid delicately-adjusted ma- 
chine for ascertaining (‘‘to the hounce”) the 
weight you struck, and one or two minor 
affairs, was making its way to one of the 
good old English fairs which are still held. 
Thinking that business might be done in 
the town, a halt had been called, tents had 
been pitched, and every preparation made 
for doing a “roaring” trade, 

But Hodge is not'so enamoured of shows 
and the usual paraphernalia of a fair as he 
was some years ago. ‘Old times are 
changed, old manners gone,” and with the 
alteration in his surroundings Hodge him- 
self has altered. In most agricultural dis- 
tricts the pleasant “swish” of the scythe 
has given place to the sharp click of the 
reaping-machine ; the old mode of threshing 
has been superseded by steam machinery, 
with the inevitable traction engine in close 
proximity ; and the moss-covered, dilapi- 
dated gates and the wooden hurdles are 
fast being replaced by the aggressively 
new articles of Birmingham manufacture, 
which are at once suggestive of town, with 
its bustle and smoke, and of the familiar 
warning, ‘Mind the paint!” With the 
increase of ‘scientific agriculture,” such 
changes are doubtless inevitable ; but they 
are none the less jarring to all who love 
rural simplicity. 

Herr Kummer, the Swiss statistician, 
calculates that Europe will contain, at the 
end of the twentieth century, five hundred 
and sixty-five million eight hundred and 
one thousand one hundred and forty-one 
human beings, and the United Kingdom 
one hundred and twenty-nine millions ; 
and in that event this country would be 
more thickly populated than ever country 
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was before; every waste place would be 

turned to account, and all the poetry would 

be completely taken out of some of the 

prettiest of English ‘ beauty-spots.” Rural 

simplicity would, in short, be a thing of the 
ast. 

Some of these changes are gradually 
taking place; and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that the Hodge of to-day is very 
different from the Hodge depicted by the 
cartoonists and professional humorists of a 
past generation. The simple country joskin, 
who is wont to scratch his head or pull his 
forelock when asked a question, is still 
seen on the stage and in some cartoons— 
and there only. With this improvement 
in Hodge’s intelligence, there has been a 
corresponding falling off in his love of 
ehows and the like; and this fact, together 
with the depressing weather, accounted for 
the slight patronage which this show re- 
ceived at this essentially country pitch. 

The dwarfs, with the additional attrac- 
tion of a tall woman, failed to attract many 
sightseers. Of the other inducements for 
spending money, the cocoa-nut games were 
the most successful, and the boxing-saloon 
the least. Whether it was that the dew- 
like rain damped the ardour of the assem- 
bled crowd, or that the proprietor, who 
offered half-a-crown to anyone who would 
“have a go” with him, looked too aggres- 
sive and business-like, is uncertain ; but, at 
any rate, the agricultural Jabourers fought 
particularly shy of the temple dedicated 
to the noble art of self-defence; and, as 
the proprietor had no assistant except a 
miserable-looking woman, with whom he 
cracked very small and decrepit jokes, for 
the purpose of putting his audience in a 
good humour, his temple was closed at an 
early hour. Soon after nine o'clock, with 
many objurgations on the unappreciative- 
ness of mankind in general, and of the 
Dorset agriculturists in particular, he 
packed up his tent, and prepared every- 
thing for removal at an early hour the 
following morning. 

As the rain continued to fall with 
monotonous regularity, most of the other 
showmen began to make preparations for 
closing. The discarded dress of the tall 
woman, and the old shirt of the smallest 
man in the world, were taken from the 
poles on which they had been displayed as 
baits, and were stowed away to keep the 
organ and the big drum company ; the 
shooting-tubes were withdrawn ; the cocoa- 
nuts were picked up; the sawdust-like 
gingerbreads were returned to very large 





tin cans—to prevent their getting too damp ; 
and, in short, general arrangements were 
made for a removal. As the evening wore 
on, light after light was extinguished, and 
the show people retired to their respective 
waggons. 

Life in a caravan may be all very well 
to such as the “Gentleman Gipsy ;” but 
when the ways and means are not forth 
coming the case is entirely different. Many 
persons, with a keen recollection of the 
good things provided by Mrs. Jarley for 
Little Nell, and of the tolerably comfort- 
able life led by the famous proprietor of 
the original wax-works, are apt to consider 
the showman’s life as essentially one of 
comfort, if not of comparative luxury. 
But an incident which happened as the 
last of the shows was clearing away, 
exemplifies in a striking manner the great, 
the essential difference between the Real 
and the Ideal. 

The gentleman who owned the strike- 
indicating machine, who was also the pro- 
prietor of an electric battery and a small 
shooting - gallery, was the last to begin 
packing up, and, probably because the 
receipts were not satisfactory, he was not 
in the best of tempers. An unfortunate 
blunder on the part of his assistant—a 
poor, miserable-looking wretch of middle 
age, whose clothes, hat, and boots agreed 
only in that they were all extremely old 
and dilapidated — afforded a convenient 
excuse for getting rid of him, and thus 
decreasing the expenses, 

Presently voices rose high, and head 
after head was popped out from adjoining 
waggons, 

* Well, can I help the bad business ?” 
the assistant said, thrusting his hands 
deeply into his pockets, 

*T don’t say you can,” retorted tha pro- 
prietor ; ‘‘ but what I do say is, that there 
ain’t any life about you. You don’t teke 
any interest in your work.” 

“No, perhaps I don’t——” 

“Perhaps you don’t! Of course you 
don’t!” shrieked the proprietor’s wife, 
thrusting the greater portion of her body 
over the small door of the waggon. ‘‘ Why, 
many’s the time I’ve taken near ten shillin’ 
a day off the galvanic.” 

“But not on a day like this,” said the 
assistant. 

* Well,” said the woman, in a still higher 
key, ‘‘you don’t come in my waggon any 
more. If you durst put your foot on this 
step, I’ll smash your face.” 

‘Pay me what you owe me, then, and 
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I'll go fast enough,” said the man. “I’ve 
been with you nine weeks, and you haven't 
given me a penny.” 

“Does your food count for nothing?” 
shrieked the woman, again making a sudden 
dart over the door, as if she intended to 
spring upon the unfortunate assistant. 

“« Of course it does,” said the man calmly ; 
“ but you promised me something.” 

“ Yes, if business was good,” put in the 
proprietor, 

“ And lately,” proceeded the man, “ it 
hasn’t run to even half-a-pint of beer.” 

“ Beer!” shrieked the proprietor’s wife, 
making another convulsive dash at the 
doorway. “Beer! You've had too much 
beer in your time.” Then she withdrew 
the greater portion of her body, and waited 
to see what effect this shot would have; 
but as the assistant appeared unmoved, she 
added, ‘‘That nose wasn’t coloured for 
nothing !” 

“Well, perhaps not,” said the man. 
“ But I ain’t going to stand here all night.” 

“ Don’t you dare come in here,” she said. 
“You said you'd knock my face off, didn’t 
you? And if you put your foot on my 
waggon, L'il knock yours off. If he” (point- 
ing to the showman) “hits me, you're not 
going to!” 

“Well, then, give me my money, and 
let me go!” 

“T haven’t got any,” said the showman. 

And so the wrangle went on for nearly 
an hour, by which time the assistant must 
have been drenched to the skin. At last 
he seemed to realise that it was impossible 
to get any money, so, taking off his hat, he 
shook some of the water from it, and, with 
the parting injunction that they would see 
him again somewhere, pulled it over his 
eyes, and soon disappeared in the dark- 
ness. Thereupon the heads disappeared, 
the woman withdrew muttering, and the 
showman, having ascertained that his 
dog was covered up, ascended the steps 
leading into the waggor, and carefully 
closed the door after him. 





BEGGARS ABROAD. 


BrecGars at home and abroad may be 
roughly divided into cripples (including 
blind folk) and tramps. The first class 


explains itself; the latter has a long 
ancestry, and is what it is by virtue of 
heredity. I fancy the first tramp may 
have been a restless spirit in one of the 
Swits lake-villages, who got tired of the 





hut on piles and the perpetual plaiting of 
woollen plaids, and the shaping of flint 
arrow-heads, out of which only one in 
fifty would turn out shapely. Even firing 
the said arrow-heads into the sleeping 
bison or elk, and fishing through a hole 
in the ice, grew wearying after a time. 
The fact is, Binker—let us suppose that 
to have been his name—did not like cold ; 
his skin was, by some accident, a little finer 
than those of his fellows, and was, therefore, 
over-sensitive to the chill damp and biting 
frost with just a few weeks of sunny 
weather—the “glacial period” had not 
long gone by. Besides, when he was quite 
a child, Binker had had a rare experience. 
His father took him out hunting; and he 
got lost up among the great snow 
mountains ; and wandering on he found 
himself going down instead of up, and at 
every step the air grew warmer and the sun 
brighter. There were no mists ; but every 
little pool was gay with butterflies come to 
drink, and in the bushes were big crickets 
of all colours—red and brown, pink and 
green with purple stripes. Binker was 
thinking how much finer they were than 
the birds that came round his village, when 
he was aware of a hand laid on him, and 
a dark-haired man, in a short white dress 
with purple stripe down the front, said 
something in an unknown tongue and 
began to hurry him away, giving him, at 
the same time, some food that he had never 
tasted before. Binker ate greedily, wonder- 
ing if the dwellers above the sky had 
better fare than that. But, when the man 
tied him up in a wooden shed, and went 
off, apparently to tell his friends what he 
had caught, the boy thought it was time 
to go, 

The Italian’s knots were soon unfastened ; 
and to swarm up one of the posts and 
wriggle out between the rafters, was the 
work of a few seconds. The food had 
given him strength ; but he was nearly 
exhausted, when a trader of his own tribe, 
on his way back, picked him up, and 
carried him back to the village. But ever 
since Binker had been hankering after the 
brighter, warmer skies, Why should not he 
go among the flowers and the butterflies ? 
He was strong enough now to give a good 
account of any dark-haired man in white 
who might try to capture him, And 
Meevis, too, would go with him; and 
Meevis’s baby; and that would give him 
heart in crossing the long snow ridges 
between the pile-village and the sunny 
plain. 
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So Binker and Meevis, if they escaped 
the Italian slave-catchers, as in those early 
days they easily might, would found a 
wandering tribe, would become great-grand- 
father and mother of a race of tramps. 
They could not settle down if they would ; 
in that old world, the “jus connubii” 
(right of intermarriage) and all other rights 
were very strictly limited, and strangers 
had exceedingly hard work to effect a 
footing except by force. 

That word “ force” opens up another view 
of the tramp question. Wherever law and 
society are weak, the tramp is strong ; 
nay, sometimes pretty nearly master of 
the situation. It is so now in some parts 
of Turkey. The Kurd and Turcoman to 
the north, the Bedouin to the south, are 
each a glorified kind of gipsy. The former 
does a good deal in the way of horse, and 
occasionally man stealing. His daughtersare 
often handsome ; and then he sells them 
well into some Effendi’s harem. Both he 


and the Turcoman and the Bedouin often 
hold rich traders and others to ransom. 
What a poor creature is our tramp in 
comparison! Heneverhadachance. Even 
in the days of Ine, King of Wessex ; even 
in the still earlier days of Hlothaire, King of 


Kent (A D. 680), sharp repressive laws kept 
him very much in the background. The 
wide spaces of Lesser Asia, the supineness 
of Turkish governors, gave the tramp much 
freer scope, and developed him into quite 
a different being. Perhaps, too, there is 
something in race. The Saxon, or even 
the old Briton, preferred a settled life ; only 
took to roving when there was nothing 
else for it: the profession of vagabond 
was always looked down upon. 

Abraham was a tramp of this grander 
sort. He had his men-servants, and his 
maid-servants, and his camels ; but the only 
difference between him and the king of the 
gipsies, or the “upright man” of the 
“Fraternity of Vacabondes ” (see a curious 
tract by John Awdeley, 1575), was that 
the latter, living under a strong Govern- 
ment, were held down ; the former, having 
only very weak Governments (ropes of 
sand, like the cities of Canaan) to contend 
with, became a power—was able, for in- 
stance, to hold the balance in the war of 
the five kings against the four. Our 
Robin Hood might have grown into an 





Abraham if Ripon had been against North- 
allerton, and Wakefield against them both, 
and so on, each with its own kinglet | 
always ready for araid upon his neigh- 
bours, and therefore welcoming the help ' 


which Robin and his merry men would 
gladly give—for a consideration. The 
nearest approach in Europe—since the 
days when the Huns swept over it as far 
as Central France, and the Sclavish Po- 
Russian tribes of the Baltic used to make 
yearly raids into the heart of Germany— 
to the glorified tramp of Abraham’s sort, 
was when the Free Companies hired them- 
selves out to fight for the best paymaster. 
They never got a footing in England, 
though when Stephen was King we had 
a very similar plague. France, saddled 
with them during the agony of the Hundred 
Years’ War, got rid of them pretty soon. 
But Italy was long their paradise, just 
because, in Italy, it was city against city, 
princelet against princelet; no central 
Government to do what even the weakest 
of the English kings was able to effect. 
Well, Binker and Meevis, if they had 
waited till they became grandparents, and 
had then marched their whole clan down 
south, might have become a I'ree Company 
in a small way. Many a Tuscan Lucumo 
(chief of a city), many a tyrant (Prince) of 
a town in Sicily or Great Greece (South 
Italy) had his body-guard of Gauls, and 
would have welcomed the sturdy men of the 
lake-village. But they were too impatient ; 
and, therefore, if they escaped the kid- 
napper, there was nothing for them but a 
tramp’s life. There were many like them 
—Easterns of all kinds bringing strange arts 
of jugglery, and song, and dance. And, by 
the time the Roman Empire was tottering 
to its fall, the tramp system was as fully 
developed there as itis with us. Christi- 
anity did a deal to swell the ranks of 
wandering beggary. When the temples 
were closed for want of worshippers, a | 
swarm of flute-players, chorus dancers, | 
pantomimists, and what not were thrown |, 
on the world. What could they do, poor || 
things, but take their voices, and their 
tumbling tricks, and their sword-swallow- 
ing, and all the diversions with which they 
had enlivened the great festivals, round te 
the outlying villages, the inhabitants of 
which—“ pagani” means villagers*—often || 
adhered openly, and almost universally ix |, 
secret, to the old faith? By-and-by, these |/ 
wanderers, who, as Christianity spread into |} 





* Heathens were ‘‘dwellers on the heath,” i.e. 
the wild Sclavonic tribes—Wends, Letts, ete.—who | 
swarmed over Germany, in the old time as con- 
querors, holding cities to ransom; but, when the 
Government grew strong, sinking more and more 
into tramps, differing from ours only in that they 
tramped in troops. 
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out-of-the-way corners, came to be looked on 
with disfavour as sorcerers, were recruited 
from the ranks of the nobles. Poth in 
France and Germany, many a noble took up 
the profession of minstrel. At first, they 
only wrote and sang the words, leaving the 
instrumental part to the musical tramps, 
to whom probably we owe the folk-music, 
as distinguished from the Church music of 
the Middle Age. But, by-and-by, there was 
found to be such a charm in the life, and it 
so surely won favour with the ladies, that 
young men of rank and birth went in for 
it altogether. Walter of the Birdmead 
(“von den Vogelswiede”), followed to the 
grave by all the beauty and fashion of 
Franconia, showsthat fora time the minstre] 
rose completely above the level of the 
tramp. But, of course, there would always 
be aresiduum ; and then, too, there were the 
maimed and diseased, whom it was a Chris- 
tian duty to help, and whose comfortable 
life tempted a good many to sham sickness 
in order to get the same easy maintenance. 

In Germany, where every body is classi- 
fied and brigaded, the tramps were quite 
early formed into guilds. 


Tramps) which divides them into eight- 
and-twenty fraternities, amongst them the 
“ Kammesierers” (poor scholars), whose 
Irish counterparts come in in so many of 
Carleton’s tales, and who still exist in 
Eastern Europe ; Dr. Vambéry, when a lad, 
was one of them. 

There werealsothe‘‘ Voppers,” demoniacs, 
who let themselves be led in chains as if 
raving mad; the merchants who have 
suffered shipwreck ; the sham jaundiced ; 
the sham noblemen who pretend to. have 
been driven off their lands by the enemy, 
ete. These last remind one of a very in- 
sinuating beggar who is commoner at 
Vienna than elsewhere. He sends in his 
card, “Count von Leertasche,” or tke 
“Grifin von Staub und Asche,” Before 
you have time to edge in a word, the Count 
or Countess has got half through an elo- 
quent encomium on the English nation, 
the noblest, the most generous : 

‘Look at the history of the world, sir. 
Where do you find that England has been 
appealed t> in vain; where does suffering 
exist without English people being eager 
to seek out and to relieve it?” 

You are wondering if your visitor will 
end by soliciting a “milde Gabe” (small 
donation) for some charity, when you are 
suddenly aware that the suffereris the Count 
or Countess in person, and that you are ex- 








pected to behave worthily of the national 
character for generosity. 

The workhouse in Vienna is a peculiar 
arrangement. For about twopence a night 
you may get a bed there and go out 
and work during the day ; or, if you stay 
there altogether, you get, besides food and 
lodging, a small weekly wage. Vienna has 
its “refuges,” in which every year over eighty 
thousand get a night’s shelter and two meals 
of bread and soup. It has also its Anti- 
Mendicity Society, founded in 1879. Here, 
as elsewhere, vagrancy has increased. 

A landowner in Lower Austria calculates 
that the amount given to tramps by a 


' peasant exceeds the amount he pays in 


taxes. 

In Germany, beggary has vastly in- 
creased since the war. Tramping, too, is 
easier since the abolition of the strict law 
of settlement, which made a pass necessary 
for everyone going outside his native 
territory. 

The French milliards made the Germans 
fancy they had suddenly become fabulously 


‘rich, Everybody launched out ; the most 
Luther wrote a | 
preface to a “ Liber Vagatorum” (Book of | 


frugal nation in Europe became a nation of 
spendthrifts and speculators. New rail- 
ways were planned in all directions ; every 
third-rate town began to build grand sub- 
urbs. This drew thousands of labourers 
off the land; and when the bubble burst, 
and the nation realised the fact that the 
milliards were not in circulation at all, but 
locked up in the treasure-vaults at Berlin, 
these were thrown out of work and were 
obliged to go on tramp. Most of these 
tramps are literally homeless, having no 
place to which they are legally chargeable; 
and employers are very shy of keeping any 
of them long enough to give them a claim 
on the rates. No wonder, then, that German 
tramps are beginning to form packs, like the 
wolves. Such a pack will swoop down on a 
lonely village, while the men are away in the 
fields, and will extort money and food from 
the women, the solitary policeman looking 
hopelessly on. 

If the village starts a pursuit and prose- 
eutes, that means a good many extra 
pfennigs in the locil rates; so they are 
allowed to pass on, Nay, some villages 
prefer paying blackmail, like the Isle of 
Man shopkeepers. Lodging, too, is seldom 
refused, lest, if the barn door is kept 
locked, the farmer ‘‘ may see the red cock 
perch on his thatch.” 

These tramps have taken the place of the 
‘workman in his wander-year,” such a com- 


' mon sighton Germanroads a generation back 
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—brisk, neat, with his good boots hanging 
outside his knapsack—an apprentice out of 
his time travelling to finish himself, and to 
study his craft in other neighbourhoods. 
Instead, you now meet a ragged, ill-looking 
fellow, with cudgel instead of knapsack, 
and spirit-flask sticking out of his pocket. 

At Wilhelmsdorf, in Westphalia, is a 
labour colony, where vagrants are fed, 
clothed, and kept at farm work till they 
have earned the cost of their clothing and 
got back their taste for habits of work. 
This usually takes three months, They 
are then sent off with something in their 
pocket to make their way to the most pro- 
mising labour market. If they prove irre- 
claimable or refractory, they are handed over 
to the police instead of being discharged. 

Wilhelmsdorf is a private venture, 
started by Pastor Bodelschwing, but 
it is clamouring for State help; the idea 
being to found a number more labour 
colonies, and to establish throughout the 
Empire a number of stations where bond 
fide wandering workers may, in return for 
a modicum of work, get food, clothing, and 
temporary shelter. These stations, it is 
hoped, will take the place of wayside inns 
—they supply beer, but no schnapps—and 
will also be registry and inquiry offices. 

Despite the Imperial unity, every State 
retains some of its own methods of dealing 
with beggary. A Bavarian, for instance, 
never loses his “ domicile ” (right to relief), 
however long he may have been away 
from home. 

In Hamburg, on the other hand, the 
laws against begging are nearly as stringent 
as in the old days, when the gatekeepers 
were bound not to let in “ beggars, cripples, 
Jew pedlers, and such like,” 

All over Germany, every parish has its 
own land, partly arable and pasture, and 
partly wood ; out of this the expenses are 
paid, and sometimes, where the roads are 
lined with cherry or apple trees, and the 
crop sells well, there is actually a surplus, 
and the rates for the year are nil. 

What a boon this would be for England! 
In many of our counties you will find fifty 
villages one after another with not a square 
yard of land which is not possessed by some 
private owner. Every halfpenny that is 
wanted for poor, for roads, for anything, has 
to be raised out of the pockets of the 
parishioners. Sometimes the Squire owns 
it all; sometimes there are a lot of little 
frecholders—often the beer-shop keepers— 
whose cottages are worse than the Squire’s 
and let at higher rents. 





Labour-farms have long been tried in 
Holland. Oae does not usually think of 
Mynheer as kind to the poor, “ Max 
Havelaar” — that very sad novel — de- 
scribes him as hard enough in Java; and 
I remember in my earliest “French Reader” 
a story of how the Dutch dealt with lazy 
vagabonds: put them into a water-tight 
chamber and set a tap. running overhead, 
so that the fellows must keep pumping, if 
they did not mean the water to rise and 
drown them. 

But General,Van den Bosch, at any rate, 
had his heart in the right place. He saw 
the misery of the Amsterdam beggars— 
worse in that chilly, damp climate than 
even in London. He felt that Mynheer’s 
frugal alms might as well be flung into the 
Zuyder Zee as given in chance charity. He 
saw all those arms—many of them only 
needing good food to make them stalwart— 
and he knew the wide sweeps of heath, 
mere sandy wastes, in Groningen and 
Drenthe, which by tillage might be made 
as fertile as Flanders. 


to buy land. Before he died he had ten 
thousand acres—at Fredericksoord, near 
Steenwyk ; at Ommerschans, near Meppel ; 
and at Veenhuizen, near Assen—under 
some sort of tillage. 

The Government agreed to send all the 
beggars whom the police took up; the 
Society sent all whom its members pri- 
vately got hold of; and so there was a 
grand conglomeration, in which the only 
want was a proper sorting of the various 
elements. Now that Government has taken 
the whole thing into its own hands, the 
vagrants are classified. Ommerschans is a 
“penal prison” for the incorrigibles and 
refractory ; Veenhuizen is divided into 
three departments, one of which is for 


women ; only Fredericksoord remains as a | 


place of temporary employment for those 
who have fallen out of the ranks. 

Here, they are employed as wood-cutters, 
cattle-tenders, ficld-labourers; and those 
who cannot do work of this kind make 
coffee bags, military gloves, mats, fishing nets, 
and knit stockings, and so on; so that from 
the General’s ‘' glorious failure ” has come 
a system, which it seems we might follow 
with advantage—a sort of industrial school 
for grown people, which many think is 


the only way of dealing with tramps, | 


weaning them from their trampish ways. 

“ Reformatories for grown people,” that 
is what we at home want as well as the 
Dutch. You cannot reform everybody; but, 


So he founded the |! 
** Society of Beneficence,” 1818, and began |; 
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if only thirty per cent. of the present army 
of tramps and ne’er-do-weels are proved to be 


the victims of circumstances, and are saved, 


when, for a time—a sufficiently long time, 
remember—they are removed from those 
circumstances, why, it would “pay,” even 
in the narrowest sense of the word, to give 
the poor fellows a chance. 

I have had a great experience of tramps. 
When I was first married, I lived in a lone 
house on a road between two Midland 
towns. The wave of wandering misery, 
which was set in motion by the Irish 
famine, had not yet died down. I hada 
“tramp’s patch,” which every able-bodied 
man who cared for work, might dig over 
for a shilling and a bowl of soup. I should 
think it was better dug than any bit of 
ground in the United Kingdom. I never 
found that tramp passed on word to tramp, 
or that I was afflicted with women and 
incapables. The reason of this exemption 
might be that, though a road, mine was 
not the high-road. Many a man I tried to 
get into employment ; but in most the 
tramp spirit was too strong. A poor 
fellow (Irish) who could construe Cicero— 
I put him on in a hard place—and prove a 
proposition of Euclid on the gravel, was 
not likely to care for brewery work, our 
local industry. He had a receipt for ink- 
making, and very good his ink was, for I 
got him the materials, and he made me 
some ; but I could not offer to set him up 
in a stationer’s shop. Would that I had had 
a Fredericksoord, for then he would not 
have come up as he did one morning, and 
say, “he thought he’d move on; was afraid 
he was doing no good; hoped he might 
meet with something to suit him in Derby 
or somewhere.” 

No tramp ever stole anything; I wish 
I could say the same of all the labour- 
ing men who have been in my service, 
Two of them became valuable servants ; 
one, who was begging with a_half- 
blind daughter in his arms—workhouse 
ophthalmia, a veritable plague to the Irish 
who were packed into close rooms, after 
being used to the free air of moor or bog— 
was with me for years, till a son, who was, 
when I met the father, a small boy in an 
iron-foundry, had grown and thriven 
enough to make the old mana home, He 
Was so trusty that, when we went away to 
the seaside, and had some of my fruit sent 
after us, he watched, like the dragon of the 
Hesperides, and saw that we got the 
choicest kinds. There was a cherry of 
which my servants and children were 





equally fond. When we got back, cook and 
housemaid complained to nurse that they 
had not even tasted this particular fruit. 
* John,” they said, “ was very nasty about 
they cherries. He would pack them allup and 
send to master.” Yes, John Rice was a 
success—a Protestant of the old stock, 
a Welshman by descent, in his own idea at 
least. 

The other, James Daly, a little Ros- 
common man, was as good as gold, barrin’ 
the dhrink, which he was too fond of letting 
get the mastery over him. Here is an in- 
stance: One Sunday morning I was walk- 
ing round, babe in arms, to look at the 
live stock, when lo! the most important 
part, the pigs were missing. James knew 
nothing about them; they were there 
safe enough when he fed them the even- 
ing before. He looked so dazed that 
I sent him for the parish constable, 
who lived a stone’s throw off, and who, 
& pompous man, stalked in, looked at 
the perfectly clean stye, glanced contemptu- 
ously down on little ‘‘ Pat,” and, turning 
up still higher the tip of his “ tip-tilted 
nose,” he said solemnly : “I tell you what, 
sir, I suspect the Hirishman and ’is haccom- 
plishes.” At that moment, there was a 
loud ‘weet, weet,” from the saddle-room 
opposite ; and opening, we found the pigs 
there. ‘‘Pat” had put them in while he 
gave the stye a thorough cleaning, and 
then (going off to supper) had forgotten 
them altogether. “Pat” went away to 
a brother at New Orleans, having re- 
ceived from me, in default of a priest 
(the “League of the Cross” was not 
in those days), a Temperance pledge. I 
dressed up in canonicals, took his hauds in 
mine, as he knelt, and made him solemnly 
vow against more than one pint of beer 
daily. He nearly brought the whole pro- 
ceedings to an untimely end by suggesting, 
after I had said, “beer,” ‘‘Small beer, 
your honour.” Tramps, therefore, in my 
experience, are not all bad. No doubt, 
for some years after the Irish famine 
the vagabond ranks were swelled by many 
really honest workers, unable to stand 
against the misery of the time. I can 
only repeat, that such is my experience ; 
very different from that of the Northern 
farmer who pronounced that “the poor in 
a lump is bad.” 

Of “tramps abroad,” there is not much 
more to say. In Sweden the system is 
something like the Dutch adult reforma- 
tories ; only instead of improving barren 
heaths, the vagrants, when caught, or when 
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they come voluntarily, are set to cut out 
and shape the granite blocks which are 
Sweden’s most important product. 

Italy, the home of Mother Church, was 
naturally the paradise of beggars. Up to 
1870, forty were licensed by the Cardinal 
Vicar—half of them blind, the rest cripples, 
about a third being women—to stand at 
church doors during the solemnity of the 
‘Forty Hours,” so that people who came 
to pray had to run the gauntlet of a double 
row of noisy mendicants. Licenses to beg 
are still given; but the law is now very 
severe on those begging without a license. 

Of old there were even more begging 
guilds in Italy than in Germany: among 
them the “Cozeners ” (Felsi), who claimed 
the gift of prophecy, and said that they could 
guide people to hidden treasures guarded by 
evil spirits, whom they (the Felsi) could 
put to flight by their fastings ; the Affrati 
(false monks), who celebrated mass—of 
course for the sake of the offertory—though 
they had never been ordained ; the Falsi 
Bordoni (false pilgrims), who ‘‘ were under 
a vow not to live on anything but alms 
while on pilgrimage ;” the Appetenzi 
(bread eaters), “under a vow to eat nothing 
else ;” they sold the whole loaves given 
to them. There were also Jucchi (Jews), 
who pretended to have been converted by 
a vision or miracle; these got themselves 
rebaptized in every town, so as to attract 
gifts from their sponsors and admirers 
generally, Indeed, out of more than 
thirty species described by a Dominican in 
a treatise called “Il Vagabondo,” all but 
three are sham religionists of one kind or 
other. 

The old charms, which are not quite out 
of use in England, are still in high favour 
in Italy. Sometimes they are very unedi- 
fying. 

In Russia, begging is increased by the 
fact that sometimes, while the crops in 
some parts are good, they are almost nil 
in others; hence a continual moving to and 
fro among a population which has very 
little reserve against hard times. 

In Portugal, the traveller is horrified 
with roadside monstrosities more sickening 
even than those which he meets in China. 

In Turkey, besides the “ valiant beggars” 
of the Turcoman or Bedouin sort in the 
remote provinces, there are everywhere 
the begging Dervishes and other profes- 
sionals, Greeks, as well as Turks, think it 
lucky to give; and, if you mean to give away 
a piastre, break it -up into paras, and give 
one apiece to your beggars; you will 





thus get the greatest amount of good out 
of the gift. in Turkish towns naked 
beggars are a great nuisance; in Pera one 
scoundrel used to go into European shops 
frequented by ladies, and stay till he was 
bribed off. At last an English shopkeeper 
arranged with his neighbours, that next 
time he came they should fall on him and 
thrash him with yard-measures. He has 
not been seen in the European quarter 
from that day to this. In Lurkey, there 
is a vast amount of property—the Imarets 
—bequeathed for the poor ; but, like other 
Turkish institutions, it is shamefully 
jobbed. The Koran insists on almsgiving, 
but gives it a wide interpretation. Thus, 
“doing justice between two is alms ; help- 
ing a man on to his beast is alms; good 
words are alms; your smiling in vour 
brother’s face is alms.” Begging, however, 
finds no countenance in the Mussulman’s 
Bible : “A man who begs is like one who 
scratches his own face. He, who goes on 
begging, will appear in the Judgement with 
no flesh on his face.” 

In the old Irish—Brehon—law, there 
are rules about wayfarers, to whom every- 
one was bound to supply a meal to help 
them on their way, except Kings and 
Abbote. 

French beggars would fill a paper to 
themselves. They had their quarter in 
Paris, the “‘ Cours des Miracles” ; and their 
guilds, including sham sufferers by fire ; 
sham broken-down merchants; sham dis- 
banded soldiers, who asked alms with 
swords by their sides. Near of kin to 
these were the girl-stealers, who lived by 
selling their victims. Both Louis the Thir- 
teenth and Louis the Fourteenth opened 
asylums for beggars, finding penal measures 
fail. Occasionally a haul was made, and a 
batch sent off to Canada or Acadia. 

Now, the French tramps are sharply 
looked after by the Prefects; but they thrive 
nevertheless ; as do the gipsies, though they 
are, in many parts, believed to be German 
spies; just as in Elizabeth’s reign, in East 
Anglia, they were hanged by dozens, 
because some J.P.s professed to believe that 
seminary priests adopted the gipsy life. 
In France it is patriotism that makes the 
gipsy hated ; in East Anglia, it was greed 
working on the fears of the people. Land- 
grabbers, like Sir Bassingbourne Gawdy, had 
got hold of many Roman Catholics’ estates, 
and they were determined to keep what 
they had got, and therefore taught the 
people to see Jesuits everywhere, even 
among the Romany Rye. 
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CHAPTER V, 

Ir was a lovely country. Gordon was 
quite sure of that, after atime. Melbourne 
had been disappointing as being not so 
very unlike London, and the gold-fields, 
after his brilliant visions, were a night- 
mare ; but the country itself, as Gordon saw 
it from the top of thestage-coach which took 
them from Bendigo and the gold-fields to 
the banks of the Goulburn, where Taylor's 
farm lay, was a revelation to the little city 
boy. Never had he dreamed of air so pure, 
a sky so blue, or winds so soft and sweet. 
And then the clouds, flecks of opal and 
silver against the azure background, or great 
mountuins of alabaster, tinged with hues of 
precious stones, piled up on the horizon ! 

“Oh, what a lovely world!” he cried 
often, amusing his fellow travellers, and 
Taylor most of all. There are people in 
whom the love of Nature is a passion ; 
people to whom rustic sights, and scents, 
and sounds are a joy unutterable. Gordon 
was one of these, while to Taylor Nature 
had no voice nor suggestiveness. With 
him, spring was the season of sowing, and 
autumn of mowing, and a clear sky meant 
fair weather, or, if too prolonged, drought ; 
and clouds meant rain, or possibly a hurri- 


| cane, and that was about all; but he was 


glad to see that his protégé was pleased. 
The stage-coach stopped within twenty 
miles of Taylor’s home, and the remainder 
of the journey had to be made by a private 
conveyance chartered for the purpose. It 
was not till years afterwards that Gordon 
understood how much their digression 
towards the gold-fields, from the straight 
road leading to Wonga Farm, had cost his 


; patron; quite as much, at least, as would 
' have paid the return journey of one of 
| them to London. 


The vehicle Taylor hired, where the 
stage-coach deposited them, was a bullock 
cart, and as they advanced slowly over a 
road traced anyhow through the bush, the 
farmer could not help reflecting, as he looked 
silently around him, how heroic a heart 
he must have had to settle in the bush at 
the first. Now everything was different ; 
his land was all under cultivation and 
fertile, his stock was valuable, and there 
was a comfortable deposit of money in the 
Victoria Bank, but what toil it had all cost 
in the past ! 





stand, were interlaced at their base with an 
impenetrable scrub, high as a man on horse- 
back, and so solid that a dog could not 
have crept through it. ‘“ Now I have clean 
fields, and good fences, and a roomy house, 
but they cost me a long price.” 

Gordon was all eagerness and attention, 
all curiosity to learn. 

“ What did you do? 
it?” 

Taylor shook his head. 

‘“‘T don’t think I could tell you now if I 
tried, and I question if it was worth the 
terrible toil I gave to it. But there is no 
good in beginning to be wise so late in the 
day. I can live, and comfortably, where 
the kangaroo and opossum used to have 
a high old time; and that is something 
done for the colony as well as for myself.” 

Taylor never entered into the particu- 
lars of his own history to Gordon, or any- 
one ; but the boy grew to believe in after 
years that home affections bad been for- 
gotten in the race for wealth, and that 
when these were remembered and desired 
they had grown cold. 

To settle in the Bush a man must have 
the heart of a lion and the sinews of 
a giant, for the Bush does not mean 
patches of wood interspersed with fertile 
tracts, but acres of dense timber and scrub ; 
and before a plough can be put into the 
earth, every foot of this must be destroyed. 

To dispose of the trees is not so difficult. 
They are first ringed, that is, deprived of a 
circle of bark, so that they die; then the 
dead timber is burned. The chief trouble 
is with the scrub, as it must be cut down 
and consumed time after time. Often it 
requires four successive cuttings before it is 
destroyed; and if the settler grubs the 
land so as to have straight furrows, he will 
not be able to redeem more than four acres 
in a year, and that by unceasing toil ; and 
all this time his capital is melting, while 
he subsists on a crust. 

But there was no suggestion of past 
slavery and privation in the comfortable 
homestead which met the view as Taylor 
and Gordon arrived at Wonga Farm. Two 
farm-labourers, who had seen the cart ap- 
proach in the distance, had come rushing 
up to welcome the master, and a collie 
dog, handsomest of his species, darted out 
to offer his joyous greeting. 

Taylor was alittle moved, in spite of his 


How did you do 
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reserve. This was home. He shook hands 
with the men warmly, patted the sheep-dog 
kindly, and then he introduced Gordon. 

‘‘T have brought you a new chum,” he 
said, and to the latter, “welcome home, 
lad !” 

Gordon was enchanted with all he saw. 
The place was so clean, 80 spacious, so 
peaceful, the rough, abundant supper most 
tempting to his keen appetite, the new 
companions kindly if undemonstrative. 

These were called Smith and Jenkins, 
and were a kind of overseers over later 
arrivals on the farm, including black fellows 
and other temporary assistants. They had 
both been about the same length of time at 
Wonga, were equally attached to their em- 
ployer, and had jealousy of each other as 
their main passion; but as this induced 
greater assiduity in their labour, probably 
Taylor was at no special pains to allay it. 

At the first Smith and Jenkins believed 
that Gordon was a young relative, whom 
master had brought from home, and were 
proportionately amiable. When they dis- 


covered that, in spite of his soft accent 
and bright, quick London ways, he had 
been just a little stowaway whom master 
chose to favour, they were disgusted. They 


had come honestly to the colony, had paid 
their way and not stolen a passage, yet 
master had never taken to petting them. 
Over this grievance the foes made common 
cause on the very night of the lad’s arrival, 
while he, in blissful unconsciousness, had 
curled himself up on his bard stretcher, 
and was dreaming of home, 

But fatigue, or the novelty of his situa- 
tion, rendered him wakeful, and before the 
rising sun had flang one herald ray into the 
west, the boy was wide awake and think- 
ing. And then suddenly his enthusiasm 
for his new home became a delirium, be- 
cause, for the first time in his life, he heard 
the music of the Australian woods. 

First, the cold air seemed to thrill a 
little ; then a faint fragrance became dis- 
cernible from earth and bush. ‘‘ Sweet,” 
ventured a small bird, tentatively ; “ jug, 
jug,” another answered back, with the note 
of an English nightingale ; and then there 
was a shiver of wings, and a quiver of 
leaves, and the whole wood seemed 
hesitatingly to awake. But it was not till 
a thin red streak crept into the sky, that 
the woods rang with music sweet and shrill, 
groterque and merry. First there were 
the honey-sweet notes of the thrush; then 
the harsh “ha, ha,” of the laughing jack- 
ass ; then the unintelligible, but perfectly 





articulate chattering of the leatherheads, 
and the screaming of the magpies, and the 
piping of the crows. Gordon had never 
fancied anything like it; there seemed to be 
ten thousand voices, and each had half-a- 
dozen songs, and these were interspersed 
with all discords, the barking of a dog, 
the creaking of machinery, the voices of 
men mingled with imitations of half the 
instruments in an orchestra ; and above it 
all, inextinguishable laughter, as though 
Nature had gone mad with the rising of 
the sup. At first Gordon had laughed ; 
the rollicking jollity of the birds, their 
extravagances of drollery, theirside-splitting 
fun were too much for him ; but after a time, 
by some unintelligible association of ideas, 
he thought of home and fell to weeping, 
while the woods rang with peals of mirth. 

It was woman’s work Gordon was put to 
at the first. On the passage he had shown 
an aptitude for it, and woman’s work was 
rare and highly valued on the farm. He 
could cook a little, and he soon learned to 
cook more; and he could sew—not only 
stitch on buttons aud darn, but fix a patch 
adroitly. He understood about washing, 
too, and acquitted himself therein perfectly, 
as the farm-people deemed perfection. 

“He is as good as a woman,” Taylor 
said approvingly. 

“ He is no better than a woman,” Smith 
and Jenkins answered surlily. Jealous as 
these worthies had formerly been of each 
other, they were now so much more jealous 
of Gordon, that they would have given 
their ears—one apiece, at any rate—to have 
discovered him in some grave misdoing. 
But they could not do so, nor even in a 
minor peccadillo, and that not because 
Gordon was an impossibly perfect creature, 
but because he was so happy in the new 
life he led, so inspirited by the atmosphere 
he breathed, as to be ready and willing for 
anything. They could not tire him, even 
with tasks beyond his seeming strength, 
allotted slyly when master was out of the 
way, nor discover that his zeal in Taylor’s 
service was feigned. 

“You don’t look up to much,” Smith 
admitted sometimes, in spite of himself, 
“but you are a tough one to work.” 

Well, why should he not be tough? 
Had anyone ever been as kind to him as 
Taylor? And then there was the other 
recompense of those beautiful shillings paid 
to him weekly, till their sum assumed such 
dimensions that the boy grew afraid that 
the very birds would whisper of his wealth, 
and an enemy come to rob him. 
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*‘ Keep it,” he said one day, bringing his 
little hoard to Taylor; “I don’t know what 
to do with it.” 

« How long shall I keep it?” the other 
asked, with a faint twinkle in his clear eyes. 

“Till I come to ask forit. I think I 
shall want it some day.” 

Gordon was very happy; but as the 
weeks passed and grew into months a 
sorrow crept into his heart aud took root 
there. He had written home immediately 
on his arrival at Wonga Farm ; had told of 
his well-being and of the friend he had 
found, and had implored Mrs. Rayne, if she 
was not displeased with him for what he 
had done, to write to him soon. 

The post-office nearest to the farm was 
eight miles off; but as often as Gordon 
knew that an English mail had arrived he 
rode to the office when his day’s work was 
over, despite the direst fatigue. 

He had learned accurately the time 
necessary for the transmission of a letter 
and for a reply, and until that time had 
elapsed he was perfectly patient ; but when 
mail succeeded mail without bringing him 
any message, he grew sick at heart. 

Could she be displeased with him for 
the manner of his leaving; did she fancy 
him ungrateful; or was she learning to 
forget him ? 

After half-a-dozen months of doubt he 
wrote again, telling her of all his affection, 
of all his gratitude, of the need he had to 
hear from her; but the same dead silence 
answered that also. 

‘ When I am rich I shall go back and 
tell her everything, and ask her to explain,” 
he said to bimself, and that resolve com- 
forted him somewhat. 

He was not homesick ; for home, whether 
it meant London or Bloater’s Rents, had no 
attraction for him; but he was mother-sick. 

That she was angry enough with him to 
be able to persist in her cold silence, he 
could not believe. In all his life she had 
never been stern with him; but then why 
did she not write to him—she who had 
personal experience of the cruelty of 
silence % 

“Perhaps she does not live at Bloater’s 
Rents now, and so never gets my letters,” 
he suggested once tentatively to Taylor. 

“In that case they would come back to 
you.” 

“Then do you think she gets them and 
does not care 3” 

“T can’t say. She is a woman, you 
know, and I don’t pretend to understand 
women,” 





“Tf I thought she got the letters, I 
should like to send her some money.” 

You can try her with a trifle, at any 
rate. It may bring an acknowledgement, 
and, if not, you can’t help it.” 

But Gordon’s little remittance shared 
the fate of his former communications. 

Taylor was very sorry for the boy. He 
liked him sufficiently to understand all he 
felt ; but he consoled himself with the re- 
flection that the sorrows of youth are not 
eternal, As to Mrs. Rayne, he concluded 
that she must be a high-tempered old 
dame, and was glad that he had not carried 
into effect a previous idea of inviting her 
out to exercise her varied accomplishments 
at Wonga Farm. 

Certainly she had trained the boy well, 
had made him honest, industrious, and 
wonderfully clever in a hundred ways ; but 
Taylor was aware that the excellences of 
parents and children are sometimes in in- 
verse ratio. 

As far as his own individual interest in 
the matter was concerned, he was rather 
glad that Gordon felt himself cut off from 
old associations, as that led him to bind 
himself more closely with the interests 
and satisfactions of the present. If any- 
thing he could have done would have 
brought the boy a letter from home, he 
would have been at any pains to do it; bat 
when the thing was entirely beyond his 
province, he took philosophical views re- 
garding it. 

Taylor was very fond of Gordon ; but for 
all that he made no attempt to molly- 
coddle the boy, or to surround him with 
moral cotton-wool. He saw that Smith 
and Jenkins were fitfully tyrannous to- 
wards him, and did not interfere. This 
also, as not being a personal matter, he was 
able to consider in the abstract. 

“Even good men will not be always just 
till the Millennium,” he told himself, and let 
their spite work its way within certain limits. 

Taylor knew all the good points in 
Smith and Jenkins ; knew that they were 
interested in his welfare, proud of the farm 
and the stock, watchful of all traces of 
disease in sheep or cattle, and indefatigable 
when danger threatened crop or animals, 
If, then, they were sulky with each other 
occasionally in slack times, or sharp with 
Gordon habitually, the master winked at it. 

Gordon bore it very well. He was 
clever enough to know that there were 
many ways in which he might have vexed 
and thwarted the men; but he never took 
advantage of them, never spoiled their 
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favourite dishes, nor delayed their meals 
when they were hungry and in haste ; even 
went out of his way to please them. And 
in reluctant fashion they recognised this, 
though they never told him so, holding the 
not infrequent opinion that it spoils young 
people to praise them. 

But Gordon’s time was coming. It was 
about four years from his arrival at Wonga 
Farm, and he was grown a big fellow, lanky 
and yellow too, from the fierce Australian 
sun, but good-looking for all that, and as 
active, from a period anterior to the dawn, 
even in the longest days, as a healthy and 
willing-minded youth can be. 

Gordon’s habit of early rising was, in 
the eyes of his fellow-servants, the most 
troublesome and unaccountable habit he 
possessed. To tired labourers, an extra 
hour’s rest is a great treat, and its loss a 
great privation, but since Gordon would be 
all over the place before daybreak, of 
course Smith and Jenkins must rise too. 
Indeed, at first they had suspected him of 
some nefarious design, and considered him 
well worth watching ; when they thought 
better of this, and even came the length of 
believing that there might be some truth in 
his crazy assertion of rising to hear the 
birds sing, they could not go back on the 
habit they had begun of rising with him. 

Taylor did not know of this practice for 
atime. When he learned of its existence 
and the cause for it, he had Gordon’s 
stretcher carried out of the room, which 
hitherto he had shared with Jenkins and 
Smith, and placed in the granary. There 
he could keep the window open, and hear 
the birds at his leisure. 

The music of the woods was a message 
to him. Of all things he had found in the 
new country, it differed most from all he 
had left, and recalled his baby dreams, 
dreamed years before at father’s knee. 

They did not sing, the Australian birds, 
they talked, or hummed, or chanted like 
skilled musicians, laughing, crowing, calling, 
or splitting their sides with fun, and not 
understanding how anyone could be dense 
enough not to see with them what a 
merry world it was. 

There was not a note or syllable of their 
utterances that Gordon did not feel, and 
often, with his arms beneath his head and 
his eyes shut, he lay in his empty granary, 
listening to it all, as it poured like a river 
of melody into his ears, and over his heart. 

It was four years from his landing, and 


Taylor’s settlement had become home to 
him, though a home that never forbade 
loving backward glances to the home he 
had left. 

It was February, sultriest month in the 
Australian year, month abundant in hot 
winds, and the stinging showers of sand that 
they bear with them ; and although it was 
morning so early that it might be called 
late night, Gordon was awake. None of 
his feathered friends had called to him, it 
was still before their hour, and not a sound 
of any kind was audible in the silence. 
Yet he had become broad awake in an 
instant, he did not know why. 

“Tt is the heat or the mosquitoes,” he 
thought, as he rose and approached the un- 
glazed granary window. 

Pitch darkness everywhere, as far as the 
eye could reach, except for a crimson glow 
at one place in the sky. 

“ Dawn,” Gordon said to himself briefly, 
then paused. This light was in the east, 
and he remembered that, in topsy-turvy 
land, the sun rose in the west. 

But if not dawn, what was it? His 
heart quickened its pulsations ; his breath 
came rapidly. Drawing on his clothes 
instantly he sped, barefooted, to Taylor’s 
sleeping-room. 

‘* Master,” he cried hurriedly, tapping at 
the window-pane ; ‘‘ master.” 

“ Yes,” after a pause. 

“There is a red light in the sky; will 
you get up and look at it?” 

Despite the sultriness of the night, he 
was trembling. 

Taylor came to the window, and pushed 
it open. Then he uttered a cry. “Call 
everyone,” he said shrilly, ‘and get out 
the horses and ploughs. The Bush is on 
fire ; Heaven help us to save our lives and 
the homestead | ” 
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